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SONG OF THE JEWELLER. 


BY MISS H. L. BEASLEY. 






Original. 





A hoard of glittering gems is mine— 
In rainbow hues they deeply shine; 
With the starry belt of evening skies 
Their richly blended lustre vies. 
Mermaids have left their ocean store, 
And Genii, earth's entreasured ore— 
Diamonds from the far Indian isles, 
Where ever-during summer smiles; 
And milky Pearls of price are these 
From a deep, deep cave of Persian seas, 
The Amethyst and Agate stone, 

Born in Siberia’s frosty zone; 

Coral by Madagascar sought; 

And from Peruvian silver lands, 
Angola’s beach of glistering sands. 
And where Brazilian waters rolled,— 
A sunny sea of reddening gold, 

A tribute here is brought.— 

The wreath that binds the queenly brow 
To whom a hundred hearts shall bow, 
The broach that decks the peasant’s breast 
By one devoted bosom blest, 

The simple ring with wizard charm, 
The baubles that all hearts employ, 
Emblems of power, of love, and joy, 
The monarch’s sceptre, infants toy, 

*Tis now my craft to form: 

And as each shapeless link of gold 
fs featly run in cunning mould, 
My fancy takes some airy vision 
Of gorgeous pomp and bliss Elysian, 
Or Heaven-resembling joy serene 
In some home-born and hallowed scene, 
Where each, my work of deftest art, 
May act a weird enchanter’s part, 
O’er-swaying many a halcyon hour 
With a heart-enthralling spell of power. 
I’m modeling from this slender strand 
Arattle for a childish hand-- 
The boy sits on his mother’s knee 
And gaily lisps in birdlike glee, 
His laughing eye is gladuess all; 
His springing form in frolic tells 
That his whole soul enraptured dwells, 
On the dancing sound of the noisy bells, 
To him so musical. 




























A touching legend shall be told 

By this small talisman of gold, 

The Bride is in her father’s halls, 

Deep light illumes their festive walls— 

The orient pearls that wreathe her hair, 

Are scarcely than her brow more fair, 

The blushes burning on her cheek, 

A mingled pride and pain bespeak, 

For though she leaves a parent’s home, 

And though afar her steps may roam, 

Though her young lip is quivering, 
Though in her eye there gleams a tear, 

°Tis resting on her fairy ring: 

Should time his chequered changes bring 
A wealth of guarding love is here. 


I’m setting this majestic gem 
In the gold of the regal diadem, 
Noble and chief in long array, 
Crowd the worn Abbey’s pavement gray, 
Their robes of state embroidered o’er 
In purple foldings sweep the floor, 
Crowns, ribbons, stars— a haughty stream— 
Flash back the sun’s intensest glea:n, 
Banners are lifted free and wide, 
Music has stilled its volleying, tide, 
The mitered priest is circling now 
The high-born monarch’s glorious brow, 
His faltering voice is deep in prayer; 
Hushed is each loyal leader’s breath, 
Hushed is that multitude, as death , 
Had sealed each fresh lip there. 
The organ—thunder peals again— 
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Triumphant is its bursting strain, 
The vaulted arches ring, 
His breath once more the listener draws, 
To swell the rolling, wide applause, 
*Till carth shakes ’neath the strong hurrahs 
To the holy crowned King. 
Elizabeth-town, (N. J.) 1837. 


CONTRAST. 


Original. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘The hours of bright unfettered glee,”’ 
The heart’s fresh spring and bloom, 
Thrown by alas! unheedingly, 

For years of darker gloom.—.4non. 


Who that has passed one year of his life in that most busy 
scene, a public college, can forget the bustle and confusion, 
the hurry and excitement of commencement day. It is the 
grand event breaking in upon the monotony of a regular rou- 
tine of study, and giving to all persons and things connected 
with the establishment, an appearance of unusnal life and ac- 
| tivity. Even such was the aspect of affairs at a college in 
our own state on the 28th, of June 18—. It was the afternoon 
of the day, all the business of the morning had been happily 
got through. Prizes had been distributed, addresses deliv- 
ered, and valedictories spoken, and there remained but the de- 
parture of the strangers, who had been present at commence- 
ment, the final adieus of the graduates and the gay farewell 
of such of the students, as were going home to spend the va- 
cation term, to complete the scene of the day. The president’s 
room, was already thronged with a motly group, of gay and 
grave, paying their parting compliments; whilst the long train 
of carriages drawn up in front of the building with the usual 
accompaniments of trunks, and boxes, betokened a speedy 
thinning of the crowds of collegiates, scattered over the 
ground. 

On the porch immediately in front of the long building, 
in groups of two or three, stood the graduates of the day, wait- 
until the throng of strangers, should pass on, and suffer them 
to enter the president’s room for the purpose of bidding him 
adieu. There was a sedate and thougful expression in every 
face; in some amounting to sadness, in others ready to be disi- 
pated the moment the scene should conclude. At some dis- 
tance entirely removed from the others, as if willing that their 
farewell should be last,were two whose faces wore an expression 
of deeper melancholy than is usually assumed on such an occa- 
sions and who seemed even then to feel that they were leaving 
the most blissful period of life, for the strange and varied un- 
| certainty of the busy world they were about to enter. Both 
looked as though they might have reached the age of twenty, 
and there was something distinguished in the appear- 
ance of each, though totally different in style. The one 
| (Harry Desmond) was of a fine manly appearance, with light 
hair and complexion somewhat changed from its original firm. 
ness by careless exposure to the weather. The other was a tall, 





slight fragile figure, with a melancholy expression in eyes dark | 


as midnight,and a profusion of rich,dark hair clustering arounda 
| forehead and face pale almost to the hue of ill-health, but suit- 
|| ing well with the perfect chiseling of the beautiful features. 
No word had been spoken by either, but Desmond gazed 
fixedly in the face of his companion, Francis Hervey, whilst 
| an occasional convulsive movement of Frank’s lip, showed 
that a world of sad thoughts and feelings was gathering round 
his heart.—‘“Frank,” said Desmond at length, breaking the si- 
lence which had existed between them, “you always suffer 
trifling occurrences to affect you too much—it is time we were 
bidding farewell to many friends and companions and to a 
most interesting period of life; but there is every prospect of 
meeting those friends again, and the world, I trust, has many 
| paths as pleasant as the one we are about to leave. Come, 
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cheer up, you will make a very woman out of me, you are so 
prone to gaze upon the gloomy side of things. Why not look 
around for a stray gleam of sunshine, even if appearances are 
a little dark. Contrast your prospects with those of the many 
around you, and you cannot but be thankful to Providence, 
that yours are so much the brighter,” and as he spoke he 
laid his hand upon the shoulder of his companion. Hervey 
raised his large dark eyés to Desmond’s face, and with a shake 
of the head that had much of mournful incredulity in it 
replied: 

“This world can give me nothing to compensate for what 
I now resign. The sincere admonitions, the disinterested 
friendships and the kindly feelings we have so long enjoyed 
end with to-day and I feel, Harry,” and his eyes gushed with 
girlish tears, “that I could almost die rather than brave this 
total desolation of all youthful ties and affections.” 

“But Frank,” answered Desmond, “you look too far into 
the future: the ties of which you speak, are not to be so sud- 
denly severed: we shall still take a lively interest in our com- 
panions, and our former guardians will yet I hope, extend to 
us an occasional friendly admonition. As for you and I we 
shall meet again, and speedily I trust.” 

“Aye” returned Frank with sarcastic bitterness, “we shall 
meet amid the heartlesness of that Babel, the great world 
with embittered feelings, clashing interests, corrupted princi- 
ples and external circumstances, oh! how altered.” 

“Frank, Frank,” interrupted Desmond, whilst an involunta- 
ry shudder came over him, “how can you anticipate such un- 
likely things? Why, you will make that vague yrophecy ful- 
fil itself, by your distrust of our feelings and principles, and 
you prepare the way for misfortune and disappointment, by 
living ever in anticipation of them”—and as he spoke the 
last words they joined the graduates preparing to enter the 
room of the president. 

After their companions had received their share of attention 
and compliment, the friends advanced to Mr. P——then pre- 
siding over the institution, and thanking him with much 
emotion for his fatherly attentions to them whilst under his 
care, informed him that they were about to take their depar- 
ure. A tear glistened in the old man’s eye as he took a hand 
of each. “Desmond I look foward with much pleasure to the 
accounts I shall receive of your career through life, and have 
no doubt but that it will reflect honor upon your Alma Mater. 
You have brilliant talents, continue to cultivate them, and 
above all, keep uncontaminated the pure upright principles, 
which have been instilled into you, by those who placed you 
under our care, and which, we trust, you carry with you in 
all their original freshness. Hervey my boy”—and he turn- 
ed with a look of melancholly affection towards Frank—*“I 
have my fears for you: not for your principles nor conduct, 
those I trust, are unalterable; but for that morbid sensitiveness 
of mind and heart, which you allow to govern you so com- 
|| pletely. Try to overcome it—at least ina measure. It is not 
entirely natural to you. I have watched its growth and in- 
creasing strength, with much pain, and I know full well, that 
its indulgence will render you an unhappy man. To use a 

homely expression, you take petty miseries too much to heart, 
~ you aggravate the sense of even the little injuries received 
| from your schoolmates. This disposition, will unfit you for 
| the greater evils, which fall to the lot of every man in this life 
|| and it is a duty you owe your parents, society and above all, 
yourself, to overcome it. You search too eagerly, and min- 
jutely, for the faults of human nature, and in this eagerness, 
you pass over its redeeming qualities, and thus learn a distrust 
and suspicion which will prevent your making friends in that 





































world, where you will so much need them. Look calmly and 
dispassionately on the characters of those amid whom you 
will be thrown, and although you may meet with many faults 
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inseparable from the weakness of human nature vet 
likewise find much of high, honorable feeling, 
for the resolution to regard in at least an equal proportion, | 
the good and evil points, in the characters of your fellow crea- | 





tures. If you continue to indulge your present gloomy mor- | ; rel 
bid feelings, you will be able to appreciate blessings, only |) last being, capable of comprehending, the bias of his mind, 


when they are beyond your reach, and you will discover the | or directing it aright, and the little inclination he felt for socie- 
only when you have alienated them '\ty rendered it improbable that the task should fall into other 
by your distrust and suspicion. And now, God bless, and || and gentler hands. 

prosper you both,” he repeated again and again, as the frieuds, When Mr. Hervey proposed to his son to commence the 
rejoined their colleagues in front of the building. | study of law, as might have been expected his very soul sick- 


merits of your associates, 


The carriage in which Desmond was to take his departure ened at the thought. Why he would rather be shut out for- | 


had already drawn up—Hervey accompanied him to it, and '|ever from human companionship, than obliged daily to go over 


with many a fervent wish 
ed—Hervey remounted the steps of the college, and continued | Justice; to have 
gazing after the carriage as it drove off, untill the wave cf out forever before his gaze. But Frank’s was too yielding a 


the disgusting catalogue of its crimes spread 


Desmond’s snowy handkerchief, was lost amid the foliage of 
the flowering Acacias, which lined the avenue on both sides. 
Ife then prepared for his own departure, and in two hours af- || # 
ter, no sound could be heard about the college precincts, but | 
the merry voices of the students, plotting excursions of plea- || 


sure, for the ensuing eight weeks.— 
|| tion; as he sat alone in the office, as his father flattered him- 


CHAPTER II. 
|| mind, was upon those pages, and how unlikely to be realized 


|| were that father’s day dreams. 
Desmond spoke truly, when he ofserved upon the superior. || 


“Suspicion is a heavy armour, and 
With its own weight impedes rather than protects.’’—Byron. 


for each other’s welfare, they part- | the detail of its selfishness, its exaction, its meanness and in- | 


you will | two, this was the greater misfortune: for his was the very na- |/that he was happier in her society than any where else in 
to reward you | ture which the gentle care and tenderness of woman, might | this wide world, and regardless of his usual anticipation ¢ 
have moulded to what form she wished; but Mrs. Hervey was |/evil he thought of nothing which could deprive him of jj_ 
a quiet easy sort of woman, whose fears and hopes for her son |' Mary Leslie in turn never questioned the motive of his yisiy 
_were confined entirely to physical health and strenght; the very | to her. Upon meeting him in the gay world first, she observes 


\that he took no interest in it, and wished that she Could form 
for him some object of attraction. On a further acquaintance, 
she saw that he was unhappy and she pittied him inasmuch 
as it never occured to her, that the cause of his unhappiness 
existed in his own imagination only. Upon a closer intimacy 
she found it in her power to dispel his gloom, and make bin 
|| happy, at least, for the time he was with her, and she love 
him. Even so gentle reader—Mary Leslie would not have 
|| made the confession even to herself, which I have made ty 
} you upon any consideration. It was quite too unwomanly ip 
love unasked, but as “our feelings are not fires to light at wil 





nature to combat with his father’s wishes. That father it is | she may be forgiven for a crime, by which she only could be 
| true, might never change his opinions, but he might point out | the sufferer. Affairs continued in pretty much the same state 
'|a line of conduct, and so long as he himself was the only suf- | until old Mr. Hervey made the discovery that he had been 
|| ferer, he would adhere to it; so, in due time he was installed || building castles in the air, and that his son was never destip. 
|| into the office of an eminent counselor; and ponderous volumes | ed to make the star in this great world, by his talent at the 
| lay open before his gaze. But his look of melancholy abstrac- || bar which he had buoyed himself up, with the hope of wit. 


'|nessing, so the old gentleman requested to know, what use 


self, preparing a pathway to fame, showed how little of the || Frank intended to make of his time and talent. It was true 


in a pecuniary point of view, there was no necessity for ex. 
ertion on his part, but the old gentleman had struggled for 


Thus time wore on, and nothing occured to break in upon || a fortune, and he expected, that Frank should at least, make 


ity of Hervey’s prospects over those of his companions, but|| the weary monotony of his life, except an occasional letter from '| an effort for fame. Desmond’s letters to him of late, had con. 





Mr. P » spoke as truly, when he termed him unfit | Desmond and even those, which were looked for with feverish 
for the world, he was about to enter. There was a womanly || anxiety, were sources of pain rather than pleasure. Desmond 
tenderness, a store of hoarded affection at his heart, ready || had joined his brother in the editorial department of a popular 
to be poured out upon the minutest object that should attract } political paper of the day, and with his usua) sanguine feeling 
his interest; but unhappily there was a keen‘ insight into hu-| imagined that his talents and industry, were already visible in 
man naturé, a quick perception of its faults and weaknesses, | its pages. His letters were therefore written in the very exu- 
and a disregard of its redeeming qualities, which made him | berance of gratified anticipations, and he seemed to find the 
distrustful of all, and confined that yearning affection to his | world such a fairy-land, that Frank could not but contrast 
own bosom, and forced those vivid feelings to prey upon his ‘their different views of it. There was nothing of envy or 
own heart. He pursued with a strange eagerness and aridity | jealousy about him, but he felt that Desmond’s mind and _dis- 





each object whether of pleasure, or utility, but when gained } position, were in themselves the greatest source of happiness, | 
there was a total revolution of feeling, and its abitity to satis-||and enabled him to enjoy more keenly the pleasures of life | 
fy his expectations; and as he concluded its utter worthless. || than he would ever be capable of doing, but it never occurred | 


ness occasioned a feeling of despondency which rendered him | to him, that daily and hourly he was throwing from him, the 
unfit to meet the evils and misfortunes incidental to even the | same and even greater chances of happiness, and that by a 
most fortunate carcer. | judicious, and well regulated effort to overcome the habit of 

He had been six years at college, and during that time, Des. I indulging his gloomy philosophy, the same blessings were 
mond had been his constant companion and confident—the || within his reach. But it is thus with all of usin some degree. 
patient listener to, I had almost said his libels upon human|| We throw from us our chances of happiness, in a vague 
nature, at least to the discovery, he had made of its faults | expectation, of some indefinite good, which it appears from 





|tained a flourishing account of his paper, and as his brother 
was gradually giving up the cares of the editorship to him, 
Hervey could not but feel, an increasing interest in it; so in 
reply to the old gentleman’s enquiry, he expressed a wish to 
join Desmond if such an arrangement could be effected, 
Old Mr. Hervey thought of the proposal and of an editor's 
chances of fame, and finally concluded that it was as speedy 
a pathway to renown as he could make choice of. He had no 
idea however, that his son should leave home to commence 
his editorial career,—and though Frank felt very little con. 
cern in any paper under the sun, excepting the one conducted 
by Desmond, an interest was purehased by his father, in one 
of the most flourishing in his own city, and in a few weeks 
he was regularly installed into the office of editor. In se. 
lecting the papers for which he intended to offer, Mr. Hervey 
was of course guided by his own political opinions, and Frank 
found, on looking over the pages in which henceforward he 
was to figure prominently, that his father, had not only chosen 
one politically opposed to Desmond, but one, between the edi- 
tor of which, and his friend, there was a warm discussion, in 








and weaknesses. It was singular that he had never discover. our conduct, is to come to us without any effort of our own, 
ed the weak points in Desmond’s character, for in common | and which in reality has no tangible existence. 
with the rest of the world, he must have had them, but Her. | wi 
vey was blind to all but his perfections. Desmond had often || 
tried to reason Hervey out of his gloomy fancies, and to con- } Dissension between hearts that love.””—Moore. 
vince him by his disregard of his failings that he reqnired but | Upon his return from college, Frank mixed in society to 
a resolution to look with charity upon the faults of his associ- | please his father, and as a companion for his mother; but he 
ates, and to appreciate duly their good qualities, to secure to| formed few acquaintances and no intimates, and though 
himself many sincere friends; and that by determination to| many a speculation was intended upon the heir of the rich 
make the best of passing events, he might take from even real Mr. Hervey, there appeared no object of interest for him in 
misfortune, half ite sting but in vain—Frank would make no | the gay world. ‘The smiles of the fair and the sallies of the 
new friends because ho looked upon their friendship,as destined | brilliant, were alike lost upon him; the one was met with list- 
to be broken by interest, or ambition; he would fix to himself no less apathy, the other, with scarcely suppressed contempt. 
aim in life, because,even if attained, he was sure it would disap- However, to one with Frank’s capability of looing, it was 
point his expectations. His talents were of the first order impossible that he could pass through the ordeal of society 
in the struggle for the collegiate honours he had been iminent- and remain totally unscathed, and so it proved, for there was 
ly successful, but when conferred in the presence of the multi-| one whose smiles could not be totally disregarded, by even 
tude, the sickly smile that withered on his lip, told him how | Frank Hervey, and he was so frequently thrown into her so- 
little he now regarded that which had cost so much labor to ciety, that in spite of himself, he was forced to take an in. 
attain. It was unfortunate for him, that he was the only, terest in her—but it was like his friendship for Desmond, so 
child of wealthy parents. Had he been obliged by necessity gradual that he was not alarmed into an effort to discovered 
to fix upon a profession as a means of subsistence, the call for | her imperfections. 
active, personal exertion, would have left him but little time | ‘There are names in this world, and Mary Leslie is one, 
to speculate upon “all the ills that flesh is heir to;’ and had | which seem to me to convey an idea of the person who bears || 
he had brothers or sisters the intimacy of relationship with) them. Who in hearing that name, could imagine that Mary || 
those of his own age, would have prepared him to meet, and| Leslie was aught but a sweet delicate creature, whose heart | 
disregard the imperfections which in the characters of his as-| was the receptacle of all gentle and womanly feelings, and } 
sociates he magnified so as to prevent the possibility, of form- | who though mixing in the gayest circles of this pleasure seek-| 
ing friendships with them. ||ing world, was in her nature a very violet; not formed for the | 
His father had by successful speculation, amassed a splendid | glare of noonday, and the withering beams of the summer 
fortune, and there remained, he imagined, nothing more for | sun, but one, whose smiles might make an eternal spring, 
him to do; but from Frank he looked for much. He knew |/and the sweet tones of whose voice, as she murmured forth | 
that he had talents, and he wished that those talents should | her own artless sentiments, stole upon the senses like the per- 


CHAPTER III. 
‘Alas how slight a cause may move 





which neither regarded the feelings of the other, and which fre. 
quently descended to something bordering upon personal in- 
vective. This proved a sore trial to Frank for his friendship 
with Desmond, was one of the very few things in this 
world, which he valued beyond price, a tie, which he consid. 
ered sacred, an intimacy which he cherished with warm af- 
fection, and to which he ever recurred with pleasure. For some 
time after his new engagement, he consoled himself upon 
reading any very severe paragraph of Desmond, with the 
thought that Desmond had no knowledge of his connection 
with the paper, but when his name appeared publicly this 
source of consolation vanished. As paragraph lenghtened to 
column and column stretched out to page of Desmond’s pa- 
per, animadverting severely upon the measures advocated by 
Frank, and the means taken to sustain them, Hervey’s pride 
was awakened, and he could not but determine to meet these 
attacks with argument as conclustve, and condemnation as se- 
vere, until from a paragraph, penned by his own fingers, he 
reached columns of abuse, dictated, he imagined, by his own 
judgment. 

Throughout this whole war of words, Frank allowed him- 


| self to be hurried, from step to step,without reflecting upon the 


chances of a termination, to his friendship with Desmond, 
to which he subjected himself. He considered himself more sit- 
ned against than sinning; and although he felt in his own heart, 
that his affection for Desmond wasas warmas ever,with his ust- 
al anticipation of evil, he readily adopted the opinion that Des 
mond’s feeling were changing, and fancied that he could detect 
in every word of his which met his eye, a lurking touch of pet- 
sonalanimosity. Thusaffairs continued to move on,until a para- 
graph in Desmond’s paper met Frank’s view, betraying a pet 
sonal knowledge of himself, and expressing a fear, that his 
melancholy was degenerating into insanity. Frank was sit- 





reflect honor upon his name. He had fixed upon the law, as | fume of the violet, not attracting by gaudy coloring, but win- 
Frank’s future profession, and alraado in imagination saw him |ning by sweet and gentle merit. 


ting alone in his office, when the passage met his eye, and his 
reflections for the next hour were any thing but enviable. He 


attain a height in that profession, which would render him the | As time wore on, Frank Hervey might be found more fre-|| did not recollect for a moment that he had penned remarks 
envy of his competitors, and the idol of society. Alas! he little || quently passing his evenings with Mary Leslie than even at/|as severely unkind, he did not remember that Desmond had 
knew the meterials with which he was to work. Poor Frank || home, but the idea of assigning any definite motive, or inten- many a time, in a light jest made the same observation before, 
was as little understood by his mother, as his father, and of the||tion, for these visits never entered his mind. He but knew || without intending injury; but as usual, he took the remark in 
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its worst aspect, and determinated that this should terminate | Upon his departure his father but requested that, as a small 
all intercourse between them, This resolution, was made in|) compensation for his disappointments with regard to him, he 
bitterness of heart, seldom felt by the common world. He | would write to them. “Write often, Frank; write letters that 
thought over every circumstance of their ancient friendship,| we may publish, and that will astound the world,” and, as 
their boyish pleasures, their undisguised communications, | as usual, his imagination ran on to anticipate the time when 
their sympathy of feeling, their old companions, their college he might exhibit Frank as an author. But Frank knew well 
associations, their commencement day, that sad prophecy, and} that the world never recovers from its astonishment, sufficiently 
that bitter parting, all, all, were before him, and he would] to express its admiration during the lifetime of a writer, and 
have given worlds to recall the incidents of the last few months. his desire for posthumous fame was not great enough to jus- 
He remained wrapt in gloomy meditation, until interrupted | tify such an exertion, as a compliance with his father’s request 
by a request for an answer to the paragraph in question, as| would have demanded, so a word of his whereabouts, and an 
his partner preferred its being replicd too by himself. He}, account of the state of his health was the substance of his 
quitted the office instantly and with more decision than he letters to the old gentleman during his tour. 

had ever before evinced, avowed to his father his determination | Meanwhile, though he had not added to the literature of the 
that nothing on earth should induce him to continue his editor-| day, by a book of travels such as we are deluged with in this 
ship. It was a severe blow to the old gentleman, for he had |, most scribbling-loving age, he had certainly added to the know- 
been congratulated upon his son’s success, and complimented | ledge of his own heart by one discovery; viz: that he could 


upon his talents on all sides, but Frank was immovable and | not exist upon imagination only, and that he was as unable to 
ina few weeks found himself at home without any settled oc- combat with human affections, and to shut himself out from 
cupation. _from companionship with the world, as the rest of his species; 
‘and notwithstanding the varieties of place and scenery into 
CHAPTER Iv. | which he was thrown, he found it impossible to dissipate the 
|recollections of home which thronged around his heart, and 
For who is there can say he will forget? | he concluded rightly that the position of a wanderer in a strange 

That is a power no science teaches yet.” ,land was no sinecure. He thought of his father’s indulgent 

Those only who have clung to one tie as all that connected || kindness, and it reftected upon his own selfishness; of his 
them to human nature, through the agency of human affec- | mother’s affections, and the little return he had ever given for 
tion, can judge of Frank’s feelings when he thought of the oc-|) it; of Desmond’s friendship, and the haste with which he had 
currences of the last few months! There was nothing left| resigned it. He thought of Mary Leshe’s dark eye as it 
upon which his memory could rest with pleasure. It was one| turned on him its look of sympathy in his imaginary distresses, 
vast waste, without one green spot to enliven its gloom. Mary | and wondered how he could think of misery whilst she was 
Leslie he still continued to visit, and her smiles and efforts|/ beside him. He remembered the gentle tones of her voice 





‘sWhere are remembrances that will not vanish? 
Thoughts of the past we would but cannot banish; 
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happy, to bury all but the memory of their long friendship in 
oblivion. Though Hervey had contrary to his old habit an- 
ticipated nothing but pleasure from his visit, he had not allow- 
ed his anticipations to go far enough, and so he acknowledged 
himself when he found Mrs. Desmond’s visitor to be no other 
than Mary Leslie; and when he saw with what evident plea- 
sure, she welcomed him to his own land again. During the 
summer, several periods were appointed by Hervey for his de- 
parture, but it was for some reason or other, delayed, until he 
found it necessary to wait upon his parents, for the purpose of 
preparing them, for the reception of Mrs. Frank Hervey. 
When the lady arrived, she was warmly welcomed by both 
father and mother, and notwithstanding Frank’s old idea that 
all loves and friendships are destined to end, unhappily, he 
found nothing to regret in his union with Mary Leslie, and 
his departure from what he termed a fools paradise, and the 
discovery of failings in his wife’s character, which he once 
imagined would be sufficient to poison his happiness, were so 
very gradual, that he found nothing, on which to speculate as 
sources of future misery; moreover, if he were willing to an- 
ticipate evil for himself, it was impossible to do so for one so 
good, so gentle, and so loving as Mary Leslie, and as their in- 
terests were now inseparable, he looked for as much of happi- 
ness, as falls to the lot of humanity for both, and my friend 
Frank Hervey, can now give an excellent lesson upon indulg- 



























ing reflections, inimical to our own happiness; and anticipa- 


tions of evil which not only prey upon our own hearts, but 
unfit us for the interchange of those kindly feelings, and 
practical charities, which serve as the links to bind us to our 
fellow creatures, amid all the chances of destiny and changes 


of state. R. H. M. 


= <== 


THE LOVER, 








overcame, in some measure, his despondency; but his distrust || @8 she strove to soothe his wayward humors, and he marvelled 
showed itself again, even in his intercourse with her, and he| how he could have placed such a distance between himself 
discarded altogether an idea which he had of late indulged, | and that soft voice, and found it impossible to make the memory 
that he might secure to himself permanent happiness by a of pleasures he had enjoyed compensate for those from which 
union with her. Upon examining his own feelings he dis-| he had voluntarily estranged himself. He journeyed through 
covered that she was dearer to him than he had ever thought |sober England, gay France, romantic Spain and sunny Italy 
it possible for any woman to become; but what, if after a time, | 20d no one of these varied attractions could charm his thoughts 
he should discover that her feelings for him were not as disin. | from the home he had been so willing to resign. 
terested as his own, and that her acceptance of his proposals, | With the thoughts of home, and a yearning for its pleasures 
if she should accept them, was dictated by ambition, pride, and affection, came fears that he might not find all unchang- 
He could not bear the|/¢d when he returned, but happily here he was disappointed, 
His father received him with manifest affection, his mother 
| with unchanged tenderness, and though Mary Leslie, was ab- 
|sent from home, and not expected for some months, Frank 
| found some small amends for this disappointment in the in- 
|formation that Desmond had visited his parents, during his 
/absence, and had made many affectionate inquiries concern. 
ing him, thereby, proving that whatever Frank might think, 
_he did not consider their friendship at an end. Frank wrote 
him immediately, and waited with somewhat of his old anxie- 
‘ty for an answer, and when week after week passed and none 
came; and he experienced forcibly the want of companion- 
|ship, he felt very much disposed to yield to his former an: 
ticipations of evil. But he struggled manfully to overcome 
them, to imagine some reasonable excuse for Desmond’s delay 
in answering his letter. He made an effort to take more in- 
terest in the concerns of those around him, and derived whole- 
'some lessons, from his intercourse with them. He saw thou- 
\sands of his own species obliged to daily labor, for a mere 
subsistence, and yet drinking in life, and health, and happi- 
ness, with the very air they breathed; and he began to com- 
prehend the folly of perverting the keener feelings, and sensi- 
bilities with which he had been endowed, as a means of more 
must suffer, and even his father concluded that something _expuisite enjoyment, into sources of greater mmery. 
must be done to rouse his energies. He, therefore proposed | As if to reward him for the effort to anticipate the best, 
a + to Europe, and Frank seized upon the idea with avidity. /and to strengthen his resolution, the long expected letter from 
There was a melancholy pleasure in the reflection that he|| Desmond arrived. He had given up his editorship, had mar- 
shonld be away from all who knew him, and that it would be|| fied, and just completed his arrangements for residing in the 
tye one of no one to injure his feclings for the future.| Country during the summer months. Absence from the city, 
” rane a he beape alone, utterly. The preparations had delayed the reception of Hervey’s letter as also his an- 
=e fi par on yen speedily made, and amid their hurry | swering it. He expressed himself delighted with his new re- 
=i scarcely time fur thought, and from want of op-| sidence; and wished for but one thing to render him com-} 
portunity for moody reflection his spirits became lighter in| pletely happy, and that was a visit from his friend Hervey. 
spite of himself, and he almost regretted the step he was ta-| He could bring forward many inducements—first the ac- 
te = reflected, however, that a few days of inaction || quaintance of his wife, whom he considered perfect, then the 
uld reduce him to his former state, and bade farewell to his society of a lady who was visiting them, and who should be 
"ag “RRR tape | “nameless until Frank saw her, but he was conceited enough 
Sesieis wis . i Age the value of a thing until we|;to imagine the pleasure of seeing him, sufficient to attract 
Macy “aid Sint “ a . as not aware of the value of| Frank to their residence. He was right, Frank thought not 
Wik caenins iy ra . ow met she had wound her-||of Desmond’s wife nor her companion, but his heart bounded 
su lade period oe ae — to part with her for 7 the thought of being euce more with his early friend, and 
<page tag fe ee he a in his intention - speedily as he could accomplish it he was there. There 
aad ruta at sd 0 “te in ; tis world, voluntarily re-||was much to forgive, and forget on both sides. Each had 
Weidihisies the ppiness and, in a measure, sacrificed been thoughtlessly led to injure the feelings of the other, 
. without a diminution of regard on either part, and both were 











interest or some such sordid feeling? 
thought of it. He might marry her, it is true, and he might 
exist for some time in a voluntary fool’s paradise; but wheat a 
revulsion when he should discover the vices and follies which 
allied her to the rest of the world! No; he knew, now, the 
many per ections of her character, and he would rest satisfied 
with that knowledge, and no closer intimacy should betray to 
him its imperfections. He would not, for worlds, that the 
one being who occupied a place in his heart and imagination 
above the rest of the world, should descend toa common level 
with it. No; gradually he would cease his visits to her, and 
apart from all intercourse with her or society, he would ae 
shrine their friendship in his imagination as something above 
the common feelings of humanity, and in his retirement he 
would cherish her memory as something sacred, and the idol 
robes with which he had inhabited her should continue to 
clothe her in his imagination forever. 

And this was all certainly very admirable in theory; but 
for the practice we cannot say as much. It was well for 
Frank this state of affairs could not continue. It is said “that, 
when the heart has no hopes on which to feed it preys upon 
itself,” and he discovered, during the few weeks that affairs | 
continued thus, that not only his mental, but physical strength 








W acquaintances (intimates he had none,) with but little re- 





OR, 
EXCEEDING NONSENSE. 
(4 Dramatic Scene.) 


Original. 


Benedict—Here’s Monsieur Love! 
: * * * * * * 
Sarry good Beatrice! By this hand 
[ love thee. 
Isabel—(in her garden at Vienna.) 

Geraldo, (entering.) Why, beautiful lady her you stand, 
Among the bees and birds and clustering flowers 
As some bright fairy who, by magic touch, 

Had called Elysium round her. Need I ask 

Your health, sweet Isabel—I see you wear 
A bloom upou your cheek and lip that pales 
The vermeil painting of these garden-roses. 

Is not this morn enchanting? 

Oh most fair, 

Heaven, earth and air seems as though they smiled 

Approvingly on you. What a full change 
Has passed o’er nature since the day when first 

I saw you! 

When was that? 





Tsabel. 
Geraldo. 


Isabel. 


Geraldo. Why do you not 


Remember?—’Tis but two months since.—The earth 
Wore then her whitest robe, and yunder sun 
The ice-encrusted fingers of the trees 
Loaded with colored jewels. I stood alone 
Upon the frosty beach beside the Danube 
Watching its bluest wave. Caught witha sound— 
The chiming music of sweet jangled bells 
I quickly turned; on the raised winding path 
O’er glistering snows your raven coursers flew 
Bearing you onward, in a radiant car 
As some gay sea-shell fashioned. The sharp wind 
Blew back your veil, and then—and then I saw you, 
Others were with you—but you, you alone 
T saw—and when amid the white snow-banks 
You were quite lost afar, [ thought (you smile 
But I must say’t) I thought of her, the adored, 
The imperial queen pf heaven, threading her way 
Amidst the opening clouds. 
How fanciful 
You are this morning!— 
When me you saw not? 
Why, 
Now that you’ve spoken, I can well recall 
A darkly mantled figure which I fancied 
Was some pale bard sipping a draught of nature, 
Or aolitary dreamer who in the sun 
Would close his eye and make, Endymion-like, 
His whole of life, one night. 
You were half right, 
[’ve ever Icved gay stars and graceful spirits, 
But more since then—for now they ever seem 
To speak of yuu. 
How skilfully you turn 
Your pretty phrases—you’ve a perfect trick 
Of excellent flattery—you’ve practised long 
Upon the ladies of Vienna. 


Isabel. 


Geraldo. 
Isabel. 


Geraldo. 


Tsabel. 


Geraldo. Not 


Since I’ve known one, peerless —— 

Hush—what again— 
Flatterer, begone—I’m weary of you—[ came 
To enjoy the pleasant sunniness of the morn, 
And you intruded. 


Isabel. 











Well, let me but stay 
And f will wear my heart upon my lips 
No longer, since you'll not believe me—look 
How delicate is that rose within your hand, 
Will you not give it me? 
No, there are others 
As freshly blooming on that loaded bush, 
Take one of them. 
And can you thus deny me 
So slight a gift? Give it me gentle lady, 
For once indulge me. 
Well, take it—and do 
Begone, I’m very weary of you. 
*Tis said 
Of old, that when her mortal lover knelt 
Before the Cyprus’ queen, from her rich curls 
She took a single rose to give it him. 
*T was then milk-white and had no charm of fragrance, 
He pleaded long that she would make it more 
Herself—resembling: *till in pity to him 
She raised it to her lips, at whosesoft touch 
It flushed to these warm hues, and from her breath 
Stole its rare perfume. Ever since it has been 
The choicest embelm of pure love, and now 
The young and chary maiden should beware 
How she bestows it. 
Traitor—give it me 
And since you will not go why I will leave you, 
Come—give it me again—I must away 
My mother waits, and she will think it strange 
I tarry longer. 


Isabel. 


Geraldo. 


Isabel. 


Geraldo. 


Isabel. 


Geraldo. Nay, sweet Isabel, 

I will not let you go ’till you have read 

My very heart. On some bright morn like this 
Will you not, gentle angel —fly. with me 

And make my castled home, a paradise 

As with your presence, you’ve enriched this garden? 
Will you not be to me my truest friend, 

My all-in-all companion through this world?— 
Our home shall be most happy. I will learn 
Virtues of you, and we will fleet away 

The golden hours in pleasant joys and duties. 


You do not answer me—oh say but yes 
And ll not change my lot to be the lord 
Of this wide universe, or master-spirit 
Of those weird genii whom you love to say 
I worship— 
You speak not—and yet you smile 
Most gently—heaven’s blessings rest upon you. 


Elizabeth-town, N. J. 1837. H. L. B. 





THE MAIDEN AUNT, 
Original. 


A large and fashionable assemblage had just departed from 
the brilliantly lighted drawing-room of the Marquis de Mon- 
taine. Silence was already resuming her sombre sway where, 
so lately, had been heard the witty remark and the joyous 
laugh. The hospitable family were preparing to enjoy Mor- 
pheus’ kind giftto man, when two young and lovely girls 
came bounding into the room, so late the scene of their festivi- 
ty, declaring their feclings were too much excited for them 
to be capable of retiring quietly. The elder of these, the Mar- 
quis’ only daughter, was a bright star both in the fashionable 
and intellectual horizon;—the other was his protegee, the or- 
phan daughter of his old friend M. Giraud. Antoinette de 
Montaine and Julia Giraud were friends, not in the common 
acception of the term, but friends indeed, who not only shar- 
ed each other’s pleasures, but enjoyed a full and free commu- 
nion of spirit. Julia had been an orphan two years, and the 


Marquis continued to realize his professions of regard for the || 
feelings with which I read my brother’s letter announcing | 


father by his parental kindness to the daughter. She was 
delicate, sensitive, and retiring—the death of her parents had 
east a shade of sadness over her young heart, that time had 
yet failed to efface. 

Now that we have introduced them to the reader, we will 
return to the fireside scene where we first found them. *T'was 
such a scene as often occurs after an evening party. All the 
little incidents so interesting to the female heart were recapitu- 
lated. After some remark had been made on the manner and 
appearance of nearly all the guests, Julia remarked there was 
one present whose quiet sadness, she might almost say uncom- 
plaining woe, she never could account for, “and that one, An- 
toinette, is your aunt Marie. She has been to me as the ten- 
derest mother since she who once sustained that relation, has 
been mouldering in the dust, and doubly kind and tender has 
she been since the death of my dear father; but I often find 
her weeping, and she seems to me like one who has known 
some deep grief now attempting resignation.” 

At this instant they heard the sound of approaching foot- 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOT 


‘put an end to them by gratifying, not our curiosity, but, our 





‘brother, without whose participation no pleasure was com. | 
\plete: and then his friend, our mutual friend would be with | 
‘us, and his cogversation could ever lend fleetness to the wings 
‘of time. Oh! the anxiety, the hopes, and fears that tormented 
‘my bosom during that week of suspense. I had never till | 
‘now thought of a change in them:—But what cannot busy ] 


world should have rendered them sefilsh, and destroyed their , 
‘relish for the mode of life, they had hitherto enjoyed; and || 
then the idea would arise in my mind that they had seen so 
‘many gay and accomplished women in the city, their once 
‘dear Marie would now appear to them as a spiritless rustic. | 





steps, and who should make her appearance but the subject of 
their remarks. 
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interest in you—and tell us the cause of that melancholy in 
which you so frequently indulge?” 

“Ah, Antoinette, you have touched a cord that causes my 
whole system to vibrate—but let us form a closer circle round 
these dying embers, and I will tell of the rock on which were 
wrecked my hopes of happiness. 

How shall I commence? How can one of my years ac- 
knowledge herself the victim of unrequieted love!—Start not 
—it is indeed true: and most willingly did I barb the arrows 
for my own bosom, and have since, like the wounded dove, 
‘concealed them there. I will nerve myself to the effort, trust- 
ing an exposure of my weaknesses and errors may serve as 
| warnings to your inexperienced hearts. 

My father’s nearest and most intimate neighbor, I shall call | 
|Count Le Grand, and it is his eldest son, Charles, who occu- 
| pies so prominent a place in the history of my heart. He and 
‘my brother Lewis were near the same age, and playmates from | 

infancy, and it remained for death alone to sever the bond of 
‘friendship then formed. They were almost my only com- 
' panions in childhood, for I wished no others. My brother was 
‘ever gay and thoughtless: Charles was serious at times; al- 
|ways guarded. I can remember nothing farther back than 
_an effort to please him, an effort I made by cultivating my 
mind, rather than adoring my person. He was a noble boy, 
‘and as he grew to manhood, all the god-like attributes of his 
‘soul, seemed to expand, and exert a benignant influence over 
‘every thought and action. My father spent most of his time 








his country, and nature had fitted each for his sphere, Charles 
| Sweet persuasive voice could carry conviction to every hear, 
and I was confident he would ever exert it in the cayy of 
truth and virtue. Tis fine, manly form was a Master-piece 
of nature’s workmanship—his countenance was of that 
ly intellectual, spiritual cast, that almost awes the beholder 
and his full soul-speaking eyes told that divinity had |jt the 
five therein. ; 
I now went into society more than I had ever done, ang 
_became the gayest, happiest being in the world—but alas! the 
the flowery path was soon to end in a thorny labyrinth, ang 
I condemned to tread it all alone. 
Preparations were making to celebrate my seventeenth 
birth day—a fete was given in honor of the event; and from 
that night, to which I had looked forward with such ansiet; 
| 1 have been a changed being—it has formed and era in the 
history of my life. It was a soft moonlight evening, such a 
| the inhabitants of France only are blest with. I was tired of 
dancing, and Charles proposed we should promenade for; 
while among the orange groves that surrounded the chateay, 
I accompanied him with a buoyant heart and elastic step, 
He conversed with that feeling and enthusiasm peculiar {, 
the pure and upright in heart, of the loveliness, the sublimit; 
of the scene before us, and the bountiful Creator who had pro. 
vided it for our enjoyment. I proposed returning, ‘no Maric, 
said he, ‘as I have no sister to whom I can unfold the secrets 
of my bosom, wait, while I tell you of the little sylph of 
Marseilles whose mischievous black eyes, and cherub lips 





‘in Paris, and as many of the French nobles were growing 
\distrustful even of each other, our little circle was quiet and 
‘secluded. Charles being the eldest gave the tone to our course 
‘of life, and as it were, became our Mentor. Every company 
‘was insipid to me if he were absent, and the slightest tone of 
‘his voice arrested my attention to the exclusion of all things 
else. I then inhaled delicious poison with every breath I drew. 
| At length the time came for them to leave the paternal roof, 
|to undergo college preparation for the great drama of life. 

To Marseilles they were sent, and the cardinal B of 
‘whom you have often heard, undertook to prepare them to act 
‘their parts well. Left now to myself, for atime my former 
‘complacency andevenness of temper were gone: I indulged 
‘in unceasing regrets, and should have withdrawn wholly from 
‘the world, but this my friends wisely prevented. My princi- 
pal enjoyment consisted in reading what they had selected, 
| remember the tone of voice with which Charles had read 
many interesting passages to us, and as I looked over them, 
they seemed to reverberate through the inmost recesses of my 
heart. I invariably played and sung his favorite airs, for his 
‘soul was tuned to heavenly melody,and any newpicce that he had | 
not known, was devoid of charms for me; and yet, I knew 
not that I loved. While he was absent, I received proposals 
of marriage from one to whom I could make no personal ob- 
jection. Motives of policy induced my father to wish for the | 
alliance, as he was of an ancient and honoreble family. The 
world thought strange I should regret such an offer, from the 
heir to broad lands and high-sounding titles; but my very soul 
revolted at the idea, while I knew one so far his superrior, 
To my own heart 1 would say: ‘it is not because I love 
Charles Le Grand—but I cannot place my hopes of happi- 
“ness on one who does not stand pre-eminent in my esteem 
I cannot make you sensible, my dear girls, of the extatic | 





the time of their return. In one week I was to see my dear 





imagination do?—I began to fear lest communion with the | 


have made such sad havoc in my hitherto undiscovered heart, 
He coritinued, but what more he said I know not—I was like 
one just awakened from a long delusive dream, for such my 
life had been. The fatal truth that I had loved, long devoted: 
ly loved, came over my mind with full and painful force, 
When we joined the party, I summoned pride to my assis. 
ence, and none knew the enduring blight that had come ove 
my existence. 

I heard constantly of the approaching nuptails: which in; 
short time were solemnized. He brought her to his paternal 
home, to spend a few weeks, previous to a gay season in Paris, 
I would not that any should suspect my feelings, so I went 
to congratulate the young bride. She was indeed a lovely, 
beautiful, joyous, and light hearted, withal intelligent and 
sensitive. I had hoped to find her just such, for I sincerely 
desired his happiness, though at the expense of my own. 

For years they enjoyed the sweet result of purity of heart 
and mutual love, but the destroyer came and blasted as fuir« 
scene as the sun ever illumed. In one fatal moment she be. 
came a mother and—a corpse. She yielded up her ownexis 
ence in given birth to my dearest Julia.” Here the narrator 
paused. The orphan girl fell on her neck and wept,—“was 
the sweet angel of whom you speak so kindly, my mother, 
and was Charles indeed my venerated parent?” 

“You are right, my dearest girl: often when tracing the 
resemblances you bear that sainted parent, have I wished to 
give you this history, but never till now could I nerve mysel’ 
to the effort. To night the full tide of fecling has gushed up 
in my heart, in all the freshness of youth; but it has abated 
forever. I will employ the short residue of my life in trying 
to be useful to my fellow-creatures, in some measure to aton: 
for the many days I have wasted in solitude and unavailing, 





regrets. But the gray streaks of morn are lighting the hor 


| zon: the ghosts are returning to their graves: and 1 too wil 
bury the memory of departed hours:—May you ever be hap- 
| py in yourselves and ornaments to France. ” 


Baltimore. CLARA. 


IMPROMPTU, 


ON READING, “SAND FOR THE MONUMENT,” 





Original. 





There is a “quarry,”? we know— 
Ifthe owner the stone will produce— 

As rare as the “treasures” the ‘Peri’? can show, 
Alike serving ornament—use. 


Where can this quarry be found? 
In veins of rich sentiment pure, 





I regretted that I had not studiously employed my time in | 
‘rendering myself capable of companionship ,with them. | 
Morning and evening I- walked up and down the avenue in | 
front of our chateau, indulging in mingled feelings of delight- | 
ful anticipation and dread. The Counts family were absent || 
from home, and Charles was to remain with my brother until | 
their return, At length the day, the hour arrived, and the , 


“My dear girls,” said she, “I have been in your chamber, |hall resounded with the loud and heart-felt greetings. They | 
and finding it vacant, have continued my search until I have || were kind, affectionate, gentle as ever, and we met precisely | 


succeeded in finding you.” 


jas we parted. I saw not immediately how much they had | 


“How fortunate,” said Antoinette, “for aunt, we were just || improved, for I had not thought it necessary. My brother | 
indulging in surmises at your expense, and we wish you to|j was destined for the army; Charles was to adorn the bar of | 


The loftier stones—e’en the fragments abound, 
That shall as “‘memorials”’ endure. 


Give to these blocks but a place 


Shall look glorious, embellished by beauty and grace, 
From the quarry of mind in the “Glen.” 


| In the pile, and the Monument then 


Sand,” she here bargins to send— 
In building, ’tis useful as stone, 

And while each material we carefully blend, 
Sand we will thankfully own. 


This she now gives as the plight, 
If a sample—how bright is the store! 
From jewel, from “marble,” we'll turn with delight 


To the sand sent by “Lucy Semour.”” 
Baltimore, 1837. 


c. M. 
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THE FORSAKEN. 


Original. 


— 


ea be like enchantment as her coral lips disclose, 


That eye will take a deeper shade, that cheek a richer hue, 
if Love put speak the magic werd, her graces all are new! 


reaw a gay and blooming girl amid the festal throng, 

Whose glance was all unshadowed by a thought of grief or wrong: 
Her yoice was like some wild-bird’s note, unchecked amid its glee— 
and bounding was her airy step, in gladness ever free. 


1 deemed that not a single charm or grace was wanting there, 
<9 brilliant was het cheek’s pure bloom—so richly dark her hair;— 
So round the white and polished brow—so bright the azure eye, 


With form that mocked the painter’s art—or sculptor’s rivulry. 


Time passed—and once again I met that sunny-hearted girl— 
Tt = < é 
Again admired the airy form, the waving, glossy.curl; 

. g, words were weak to tell, like an eternal grace, 


t something 4 
anne the beauty of her form, and of her speaking face. 


There was a softness in the eye that was so often hid 

Beneath the pearly whiteness of the fringed and drooping lid! 

4 tender music in the voice—a low Eolian tone, 

While round her, like a veil of light, a nameless charm was thrown. 


4nd by her side a noble form in pride of manhood stands, 

His voice entrances all who hear—his eloquence commands— 
That eye which can like lightening flash, has never looked on her, 
But with the beaming tenderness of Love’s own worshipper. 


And who that marked his bearing high—his proud and lofty air, 
Could deem all was not fair within or truth was wanting there? 
And little thought that guileless one! so pure and true of heart, 
That he, the idol of her choice, from virtue e’er could part. 


How often lingering by her side, at even’s starry hour, 

His voice in mellowed cadence told of love’s resistless power, 
While with a magic all his own he’d gaze upon her face, 

As some sweet thought would o’er her cheek its rosy shadow trace. 


And oft to soothe her lonelines, fair emblem flowers he sent, 

Whose fragrant leaves were sweetly fraught with meaning eloquent; 
And sometimes ’mid her flowing curls the lilly he would twine, 

More dear to her because he gave, than diamonds from the mine. 


Too true it was he never told in measured strain—I love— 

But in his eye a meaning dwelt which words were faint to prove;— 
And yet alas for manhood’s pride! with utterence coldly sweet, 

He bade adieu for foreign lands—perchance no more to meet. 


And he hath gazed on other eyes, and breathed in other ears 

The same unmeaning tender words—half-uttered hopes and fears: 
But never yet with Jovelier form or more bewitching face 

Hath met, within those courtly halls which high-born beauties grace. 


And she, that pale and drooping girl, with uncomplaining grief, 

Whose sorrow, mutely eloquent, “nor hopes, nor seeks relief,°— 

Like light slow fading from the sky, or strain of music fleeting, 

Is passing from our world of gloom, to better climes retreating. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1837. 





PRIDE WAS NOT MADE FOR MAN, 


A TALE OF THE WEST. 
BY LYDIA JANE PEIRSON. 





Original. 


h woman’s eye be blue as Heaven—her cheek out-blush the rose, 


ELORA. 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


‘ and Mrs. Melvin was a woman of no common character. But 
| in a new country all who labor are upon a level, and Mr. Ells- 
|| worth was the only exception here. Melvin had a son about 
|| the age of Clara Ellsworth, a smart, intelligent little fellow, to 
| whom Mr. Ellsworth became so partial that persuaded his pa- 
| rents to consign him to his care. Charles was now Clara’s 
!|companion in her studies, and his progress was almost won- 
|| derful. Clara was his instructress in those branches in which 
|| she was advanced, and Mr. Ellsworth paid equal attention to 
! both. They hardly knew in which they found more pleasure, 
'| the study or the garden in which they planted and nursed the 
|| most beautiful shrubs and flowers. But the ramble by the 
'| stream, the excusion on the hill-side, and the gambol on the 
green grass of the valley, when Mr. Ellsworth, absorbed by 
| meditation or some plan of improvement, suffered them to 
|range at liberty, and amuse themselves as best suited their 
| childish buoyancy of spirit—these were things of real happi- 
| ness—seasons of delight unalloyed, such as memory paints on 
her holiest pages, and loves to review even when her magic 
| eye is growing dark forever. 

Although it is evident that Mr. Ellsworth was not fond of 
‘| society, still he loved not the life of an anchorite; and to pass 
a few hours hours in the company of Mr. and Mrs. Melvin 
| was a pleasure in which he frequently indulged. They were 
| both persons of great conversational powers, who had added to 
| their book education much knowledge obtained by close ob- 
servation, weighed in the balance of sound judgment. In fine 
| they had “read mankind” and obtained a thorough knowledge 
of the world. Not a knowledge of the fashions, follies, affec- 
| tations, and whole routine of complimentary libels of city life, 
but the deep workings of the heart—the overflowing of the 
| spirit, as it appears amongst the children of agriculture and 
and industry. The city proudly styles itself the World; so 
| might a garden of tulips style itself a pixe forest. Mr. Mel- 
! vin often remarked that polished society is like a person in 
|| full dress; while in the wilds of a new settlement the laby- 
‘rints of the human soul are undisguised, and society, there- 
\| fore, like Adam in Eden, naked and, having no cause for con- 
| cealment, unashamed. Yet they felt themselves flattered by 
| the attention of Mr. Ellsworth, for the inhabitents of Violet 
Vale were like the rest of us—bad republicans. The rich man 
| 

} 








| loved to be honored as great, and the poor acknowledged their 
littleness by the evident pleasure with which they received his 
| proud attentions. 

| But Charles and Clara understood not as yet the difference 
'| that gold or no gold makes between congenial and equally cul- 
tivated minds, and each saw in the other an equal in all re- 
;,spects. ‘True, Charles was boldest; but Clara was most wily 
!| Charles was strongest; but Clara was most nimble—Charles 


|each other, almost walled in the beautiful stream. 


| possessed most fortitude; but Clara had most patience. The'|| 
| dark, quick eye of Charles scanned the spirit at a glance— || thankful?” 
Clara’s blue eyes penetrated sweetly to its recesses as the || 
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Mr. Ellsworth was careful to fill his mind with high notions 
of honor. He taught him to despise dissimulation, double 
dealing, or any thing that could tarnish his name amongst his 
fellow—frequently repeating to him, Do nothing which you 
feel you could not hear published without a blush. But, 
alas! he was not a Christian. He knew nothing of the 
power of religion upon the soul. He could not, therefore, 
teach it to his children. Of course they knew nothing of that 
deep, sweet humility, that universal love, that steadfast confi- 
dence in Jehovah, that blessed reignation to the will of God 
that proves at once the crown of all earthly felicity, the solace 
of all worldly woe. 

There was one truly religious family in the valley, and they 
were almost wholly strangers to their neighbors. It was said 
they were Methodists, and that name, at that time, in that 
place, was an effectual barrier to familiar intercourse. A 
Methodist was shunned at once from a fear of reproof and a 
belief that he had a disrelish for society, an aversion to all 
common topics of conversation and concerns of social life. 
This family, of the name of Manfred, possessed a little farm 
at the lower extremity of the valley, where the hills, nearing 
The flat 
was narrow, but the hills swelling gently to the west, were, for 
some distance, susceptible of cultivation, and Mr. Manfred had, 
by quiet industry, subdued a considerable tract. Charles and 
Clara one fine day wandered down the river angling, gather- 
ing flowers and berries, and amusing themselves in various 
ways, until at length they found themselves at Mr. Manfred’s 
| door. There was an air of neatness and quiet about the house 
at once attractive and pleasing. They entered, complaining 
of fatigue and requested a little water. Mrs. Manfred received 
|them courteously, and her daughter Anna, apparently about 
Clara’s age, brought them water and a plate of delicate cakes, 
of which she insisted upon their partaking. While doing so they 
|spake in terms of admiration of the beauty of the prospect 
and neatness of the farm. Anna proposed to show them the 
garden and fields. All were truly in the hightest state of cul- 
| tivation and beauty, and at the end of the walk that traversed 
| the garden, was an arbor built of lattice work, and closely cov- 
ered with beautiful blossoming vines. Within it was furnished 
with benches, and at the far side was a small table on which 
| lay some books. 
| “Is this your study, Miss Anna?” asked Clara. 
| “Oh, no! it is our chapel,” the sweet girl replied with a se- 
| rious smile. 

“Your chapel! what do you do here?” 

“We mect here in the pleasant evenings and on the Sabbath 
| to read the holy book, to sing praises, to pray, and offer our 
humble thanksgivings to our heavenly Father.” 

| “Thanksgiving!” cried Charles; “for what are yuu so very 








| 





“Oh! we are not thankful as we ought to be,” said Anna. 
|“Surely our lives, our health, food and raiment, and the con- 





| bright heaven beams through the collected waters. They were 
|| a beautiful and joyous pair, and it was happiness to look upon 


In one of the infant settlements of the then “far west,” in || them, so innocent, so glad-hearted, so affectionate they seemed. 
a fair valley between two lofty and forest-feathered hills,stood | Had life, amongst all her enchantments, aught to overcast their 
the elegant mansion of the wealthy and proud Mr. Ellsworth, | brightness? 


who had migrated from Philadelphia on the death of an idol. | 


Mr. Ellsworth regarded Charles almost as a dear child, and 


ized wife—feeling as if the world had lost all its charms, and | looked forward to the time when he should take charge of the 


seeking in retirement solace for his grief. He had chosen a 


|| farm; thus relieving him of a care which grew more burden- 


most beautiful situation beside the clear river, and projected | some as his years increased. But, although he had adopted 
and carried into effect improvements that rendered his part of | him as a son, he did not intend that he shou!d become really 
the valley picturesque in the extreme. The attention he be- | so by an union with his daughter. No, no; he was too proud 
stowed upon his lands diverted his attention; and as he had || for that—too much of an aristocrat. ‘The boy might do well 
long since contracted a distaste for what is termed society, he | enough; but the connexions! His parents were respectable; 
was far happier amongst the sweet blossoms where the wild || but he had several brothers and sisters who would intermarry 
birds were singing, than he could have been amongst the pomp || with the poor and illiterate families around them, and this 


and empty complimentary chat of crowded rooms or gay as- 


semblies. 





|| would never do. But this matter gave him no great uneasi- 


\ ness. He had laid his plans. He sedulously instilled his own 


\| tinuance of each to the others are matters for which we should 
|| continually thank God. But were we bereft of all carthly 
| blessings, still the hope of heaven through our blessed Jesus 
| would be matter of ardent praise and gratitude. ’Tis but of 
| little moment how we fare here, to the truly humble Christian 
|| who feels his own unworthiness and places implicit trust in a 
‘| righteous Dispenser of events. Yet we have all things plenty. 
|| Oh! we are very ungrateful;” and she raised her dark, beauti- 
|| ful eyes wit! an expression at once so swect, so meek, so happy 
'| that her auditors looked on her with admiration and wonder. 
| “Charles,” said Clara, as they walked homeward, “I always 
I thought that religion made people sad and unsociable; yet this 
| Anna Manfred is as cheerful and agreeable a girl as one need 
|| converse with.” 

|| “She is so,” said Charles thoughtfully; “and now that I re- 
'| flect on it, who have as just reason to be cheerful as those who 


He had an only daughter, whom he brought with him—a'| principles into the mind of his daughter, and rejoiced to see || believe the great and good God their friend? Who have as 
wild, beautiful child of seven years. She was his almost con- || them take root, and to find that the little recluse looked for-|| little reason to be displeased with their fellow creatures as those 
stant companion within door and out, till he became so much i ward to days of gaiety with a rich and fashionable husband || who feel that a Deity who loves them controls all events? or 
accustomed to her bright face and lively chatter, that he felt|| who would make her the envied centre of high life. Ah! poor || who have so little cause for anxiety as those who count this 
but half himself without her. It seemed that his soul was so | girl, little did she think that from the gilded pinnacle to which | world as nothing, and expect a blessed home in heaven? Clara, 
constructed that it must rest, with intense love, on sume ob-'| her ambition aspired it was possible to look with keen and bit-| I wish I was a Christian!” She made no reply, and almost 
ject; and since he had lost the idol of his youth, he enthroned || ter regret on the blissful days of unencumbered delight, when I for the first time in their glad lives they walked thoughtfully 
her child in the void place she had left. Her education was|| she was mistress alike of her own time, inclinations and ac-! 


his pastime when he was at home. She was a girl of quick || tions, and there lay no lead on the quick, bounding heart. 
and strong intellect, and he taught her with a pleasure that, 


increased as she advanced in knowledge and understanding. 


Meantime her whole delight was the society of her father! 
and Charles; but the lively chat of the latter was more conge-| 


There were several families of poor adventurers settled in| nial to her young heart, and she relied upon him as upon an| 


the valley who found employment on Mr. Ellsworth’s farm; 
for every day they could spare from their own plantations, and 
the ready wages they received enabled them to procure many 
little comforts. Amongst them was a Mr. Melvin, who had 
come to to those parts after losing a comfortable property by 
an unlucky speculation. He was a man of good education, || felt a happiness at once pure and extatic. 


only and affectionate brother. His heart knew no idol but! 
Clara. To serve her, to please her, to meet her smile and hear 
jher glad laugh, his dearest pleasures. And when Mr. Ells-| 
worth smiled with approbation on their mental attainments, | 
their mutual labors in the garden, or their joyous pastimes, he 














together. 

| Time passed on. Mr. Ellsworth was getting white-headed. 
Charles had become a fine youth, and managed business with 
| judgment and ability. Clara was a beautiful, lively being, 
and but for the wrong bias of her mind might have been con- 
tented and happy, loved and worshipped; but she thought of 
fashion and fashionable life; and being a subscriber to several 
frothy, fashionable periodicals, she adopted the styles of dress 
delineated on their pages, and longed to mingle in the society 
of which they spoke so flatteringly, assuming an affected de- 
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portment and speaking in the tones of high life when in the 


society of the simple, artless girls of the valley. Oh! had she 
been blessed with the guardian care of a mother or any expe- 
rienced female friend, to have shown her how preposterous 
such things were in that quiet, humble life, and how little 
reality there is in all the show of happiness, exhibited by the 
votaries of fashion, she might have been the gay recluse, ac- 
knowledged queen of the sylvan region; but the young girls, 
though humble and uninformed, saw the unfitness of her car- 
riage, and although they spoke not lightly of her, they felt in 
their natures to despise affectation in dress and manner. 

Charles saw these things with real pain, but he considered 
them as the ebullitions of girlish vanity, which would subside 
in the reason of womanhood. All the incidents of their early 
days were graven on his heart. He had loved her from in- 
fancy, and foibles which, in another, he would have condemned 
looked even graceful in her. The intensity of his love for her 
seemed the very fire of his spirit’s existence. He entertained 
no doubt of her love for him; for on whom else had she ever 
smiled? With whom beside had she ever rambled? ‘To whom | 
had she ever turned in confidence but him? Who else had) 
shared her joys and transitory sorrows, or who else had so 
striven to gratify, serve and soothe her? He saw love in her 
bright smile and beaming eye; but he could not speak to her 
of love. He felt as if such an eclaircissement would destroy 
the fraternal confidence now existing between them, and cre- 
ate a diffidence that would interrupt the sweet freedom of their | 
present communings. Clara felt nothing of all this; she never 
dreamed of loving Charles other than as a brother, and she 
regarded no one else. 

Mr. Ellsworth was no stranger to cither heart. He had 
watched them narrowly. He saw the deep, deep love of Charles 
in every glance, in every action. He saw, also, that Clara 
only needed to hear the breathing of his affection to find and | 
acknowledge her heart his own. He, therefore, thought it 
time to separate them. He had always intended, at such a 
crisis, to send his daughter to his brother in Philadelphia un- 
der the pretext of giving her the opportunity of finishing her 
education at a female seminary; but, in reality, in the hope of 
her forming a splendid alliance. Strange it is, that, having 
experienced the emptiness of fashionable life himself, he should 
wish to.push his child into its airy circles—that, loving seclu- 





O, how bitter wasthat moment! The man who has deposi- f turned home to the assistance of her motlier, Charles, ; 
ted his wealth—all his life’s earnings in a bank, and on some) proud spirit submitted to God, felt his anguish, on i 
fatal day receives intelligence that it has utterly failed, knows) count, softening. He felt that she had been his idol a “4 
nothing of its bitterness. All his affections were hers, all his_ God had, in mercy, destroyed her shrine that he Risk 
happiness rested on her returning those affections, all his hopes || the true Fountain of consolation, and worship Him » 
centered in the prospect of an union withher. His heart was ! vor is everlasting life. He bowed in meck submission t, fh. 
affectionate, his temperature ardent, his hopes high, and now | will of Heaven, and felt the holy balm of consolation dfs 
to see all crushed to the earth together, his disappointment } itself sweetly through all the wounds of his spirit, and bie 
came like a tornado—it left only ruins. ‘came calm, serene, almost happy. Mr. Ellsworth say 

Clara, in her chamber, repented that she had spoken so power of Christianity exemplified in his carriage, and Ab 
harshly to her ever tender and respectful friend; and on the | on his clear, placid brow, and in the sweet humility of his é 
| morrow, as she passed to the carriage, observing him stand | meanor, and felt assured that this change was radical fe. 
abstractedly leaning against a pillar of the portico, she said, produced by a blessed Spirit. And he felt that this ch 
|| gently, “Good bye, Charles—take care of my flowers till Ire- was the one thing he had needed all his lifetime, ang he = 

turn.” termined yet to experience it if it were to be found by him : 

“Q, Clara! you will find them and me all withered,” andturned | A letter came from Clara which proved that her gay antis. 

away. /pations were wholly realized, and mentioning, with marke 

She burst into a fit of passionate weeping. Gladly would particularity, a gentleman whom she extolled as the mogt . 
she have relinquished her journey and have remained at home complished and agreeable of men. Charles felt a keen wed 
—that blessed home of which she never knew the blessedness | at his heart as he read this part of the letter. To him ies 
till now that she was leaving it. But the novel incidents of ever, she sent an affectionate message, recommending ty hi 
the journey dispelled her regrets, and, arrived at the city, she , care her birds and her favorite flowers. Yes, he said wenn 
soon became the admired of all fashion’s votaries. Here let | I will nurse them for her sake, when she was the sweet litt 
us leave her and return to her father’s house. girl, before pride came to congeal her heart, which is toy 

— dead to every generous impulse. Yes, pride has strangled a 

The morning after her departure Charles was severely ill, the fine feelings of her otherwise amiable nature. 
and Mr. Ellsworth began to fear that he had wrecked the hap-' ‘Time passed. At length Clara’s fine gentleman waited on 
piness of the whole family. He wondered that he had not| Mr. Ellsworth with proposals for her. He was all that shy 
considered before that this visit was more likely to injure than | had described him, and more—handsome; genteel, Sten 
to benefit his daughter, and might be her utter ruin—that he | plished, agreeable, proud, and an infidel. Mr. Ellsworth fel 
could be happier in his age with the domestic, unsophisticated | his soul shudder at the thought of consigning Clara to wok 
Clara than with a fashionable city belle; and that Charles | lord. But he brought a letter from her, sanctioning his sui, 
would be a son-in-law more to his mind than a heartless stran- | and declaring her determination to be his wife at all events 
ger. These thoughts lay heavily upon his brain all the long Mr. Ellsworth, therefore, accompanied the gentleman to tly 
night; and when Charles appeared in the morning, with fe-| city, was present at the wedding, paid his daughter's portion 
verish cheek and heavy eye, and declined breakfast, his heart | from a deposite he had left there in bank, and saw her settle: 
smote him sore. He sat down to his coffee sad and alone, and | in all the heartless poinp of fashion. 

Charles went into the garden. Here every object reminded! Charles in the meantime wrestled with his feelings, andex 
him of blighted joys, of the lost one who had been his heart’s  perienced the blessed consolings of religion. Clara was nox 
treasure. His sickness increased. He felt heedless of all |lost to him past recovery, and he was enabled to bear it calmly 








anc 


aroupd him. 


that, at every paroxysm, his mind wandered. But he spake 





sion, he should not rather have instilled the same love into her 
bosom, and been contented to see her the happy wife of a 
generous, respectable and amiable man. Bat, alas! the pas- 
sions of pride and avarice always strengthen with years; and | 
he who can have but little time to live, and whose capacities 
for enjoyment are worn out, is most anxious for the accumu- 
lation of wealth and the acquirement of worldly honor. Clara 
heard of her father’s intention to send her to the city with 
unmingled delight. To Charles the announcement scemed | 
the bolt of death. For the first time he suspected Mr. Ells- 
worth’s motive, and felt degraded by it. He was then too low 
for an husband to Clara. But did she love him? He deter- 
mined to find out immediately; but Mr. Ellsworth contrived | 
to keep them separately employed when out of his presence; 
for he feared that the thought of separation might tell Clara | 
that Charles was dear to her, and embolden Charles to tell his || 
love to Clara. 


The few days passed hurriedly away, for he did not declare || ended her prayer, and he turned upon his pillow to look upon | Ellsworth was truly joyful. 


| 
his design long before the time appointed for its execution; | 


and Charles did not obtain an opportunity of speaking freely | 


not of Clara. Her name was not upon his lips from the day 


His fever was violent, and so affected his head || 


Mr. Ellsworth brought home with him many useful and ip. 
| teresting books, mathematical instruments, and numerous cv. 
\Tiosities, which he presented to Charles, rejoicing truly to se 


of her departure. |him so composed. He recounted Clara’s prospects and present 
The young people of the valley came in by rotation to watch || situation; “but, said he, “fashion is her God, dress her treasure, 
with him; for they loved him; but none suspected the cause of || seeing company her business, and her husband is valued by 
his illness, and they frequently, in his presence, lamented that | her only as the object through which the others are attained.” 
Miss Clara was not there to nurse and soothe him. One night, | Charles sighed, “Poor, heartless Clara!” 
after a long season of insensibility, he awoke to consciousness, “May God convince her of her folly, and counteract, by his 
and heard some one speaking in a low, sweet voice beside him. || grace, the impulse of the early impressions she received from 
The tones arrested his attention. He thought they were fa- || me,” said Mr. Ellsworth. “I strove to convince her of thei 
miliar, and listened silently. Never arose to the throne of) fallacy, and with her portion, presented a Bible. May Goi 
God a more sweetly fervent prayer. O, how did the speaker |: bless it to her.” 
plead, through Christ our righteousness, for mercy and con-|| ‘Two years passed away, and Charles Melvin and Anm 
tinuance of life to the diseased; but above all, that he might \ Manfred stood at the hymenean altar, a beautiful and truly 
be made a subject of that grace which could render him happy || happy pair. Earth never saw a brighter heaven above it, a 
living or dying! The petitioner wept with deep sobs as she || wore a garb of richer, verdant beauty than on that blessed day, 


poured out her supplications. He was deeply affected. Who and never did a couple look more fondly on each other, or 


|| was it that loved him better than he ever loved himself? She || more gratefully and confidingly to heaven than they. Mr. 


With Charles and Anfa how 
her. It was Anna Manfred. The sweet girl had come to| calmly would the evening of his days pass! 
watch and pray by his sick bed. She had on a loose white}, Years fled away, leaving no trace of bitterness to corrode 











to Clara until the evening previous to the appointed morning. 
That day he had been absent on important business, and re-| 
turned across the ficld to look at some cattle, and then ap 
proached the house through the garden. Clara sat amidst the | 
blossoms of her favorite honeysuckle bower, her posture was 


| 


|gown, confined by a black ribband to a waist of fine propor- | the future. Anna presented her happy husband with several 
\tion. Her dark, glittering hair, parted on her forehead, hung |) fine children, and the blessing of Jehovah rested on all theit 
|in natural curls about her white neck, and her mild, dark eyes | ways. <A faded beauty, of sad, calm countenance, and sub- 
beamed modesty, and a faint blush was on her cheek as she dued and quict spirit, was under their roof, acting as instruc 


|| met his opening eyes. He looked on her asas one would gaze | tress to their children. And she was well qualified for the 





pensive, and a tear lay trembling in her eyelid. 
“Clara!” he said, and she started and smiled, “why are you| 
sad? Do you feel regret at leaving these humble scenes for the 
pleasures of the city?” 
“I do, indeed, anticipate much enjoyment in the polished | 
circles of fashionable life,” she returned, “yet it seems sad to| 
think of bidding adieu to my only parent and you, Charles. 
“Me, Clara!” do you, then, regret leaving me?” 
“Indeed I do, Charles. Have you not always been a good | 
brother to me? I shall feel but half myself away from you.” 
“Oh! Clara, why need you go? I do not think your visit will | 
make you happier, and your absence will render me wholly | 
miserable. Clara, you are dearer to me than forty sisters. 
Could you return my affections we could be so wholly blessed 
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in this dear valley!” 

“Charles!” said Clara, “what do you mean, to speak thus to 
me! I have styled you brother; need you presume further? 
Say no more on such a subject. It is well I am going away;” 
and with these words she left him amazed, wounded, bereft at 


once of happiness and hope. 


|, on an angel. 


task. She could warn them, from her own expericnce, of the 
“Anna,” he said, “has the Lord you love sent you here as || deleterious nature of pride—the falsity of earth’s splendors— 
his messenger to me, to save me from perdition?” | the insignificance of dress and parade—the insincerity of fash 
“Oh, may he save you for his own glory!” said she fervently. ‘ionable friendship—the greediness of sycophants—the wick- 
“Well, Anna, come sit by me and talk to me of thig Jesus || edness of flatterers—and how like a broken reed to rest upo. 
and his religivn.”’ | is an infidel friend. How one such whom she had loved and 
She complied; and while she wondered at his ignorance she | trusted had proved infidel to her as well as to his Maker- 
rejoiced at his docility and anxiety to become a Christian. | squandered her fortune with his own, and deserted her to beat 
She staid at Mr. Ellsworth some days. Charles began to mend, | her load uf mortification and misery alone. And often dit 
and became deeply convinced of his great sinfulness and need she entreat them with tears to beware of the vortex thet 
of a Redeemer, and learned to cry fervently to Him who is | wrecked the happiness of the now dependent Ciara; and # 
able to save to the uttermost. Anna intereceeded for him,and they contemplated the happiness of their benevolent and wi 
mingled her prayers with his. Mr. Ellsworth regarded Anna || versally beloved parents, write deep in their heart’s memorit 
as an angel visitant. Ae loved her, and listened profoundly |/that PRIDE WAS NOT MADE FOR MAN. 
whenever he found an opportunity (for she was diffident before 





| Liberty, Pa. 1837. 
him,) to the words of instruction and devotion that fell from || 
her smiling lips. As he became convinced of the truth of | 
Christianity he felt more bitterly the folly of his dealings with | 
Clara, and that pride was not made for man. 

As soon as Charles was able to leave his chamber Anna re- 


JEALOUSY. 
Trifles, light as air, 
Are, to the jealous, confirmation strong 
As proofs of holy writ.—Shakspeare. 
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THE REMONSTRANCE. 


Original. 


And wilt thou now forsake me, love, 
And seek a fairer bride? 

Another may be fairer, love, 
And wealthier beside. 

But has she, love, a heart like mine? 
That beats for thee alone; 

Whose every pulse so springs to thine, 
That our two souls are one. 


Once more look through these blue eyes, love, 
Down to my heart’s recess; 

And drink from those deep founts of love, 
Their warm pure tenderness. 

Then turn thee to the dazzling glance 
Of black and brilliant eyes; 

Meet’st thou where all those witcheries dance 
Such holy sympathies. 


Were we not soul united, love, 
When days were dark and drear— 

When neither whispered aught of love, 
The other’s heart to cheer? 

Oh! then my spirit sought thine eyes 
And learn’d to worship there, 

Where love with truth, and beauty lies, 
Deep mirror’d, pure and fair. 


Oh if those smiles, my heaven of love, 
Were to another given; 

And those dark orbs turn’d on me, love, 
Cold as December’s heaven, 

Thy soul should meet, beneath the tears 
In these meek trembling eyes, 

The same fond love of former years, 
With all its broken joys. 


And wilt thou ever leave me, love? 
And call another thine? 

Will other arms embrace thee, love, 
More ardently than mine? 

Will other bosoms beat more high 
Or give thee greater bliss? 

Will other lips more fervently 
Return thine ardent kiss? 


Thou can’st not find another love, 
Like the holy love of youth, 
When hearts reply to nature, love 
And every pulse is truth. 
Reason may choose a man a wife, 
And prudence seal her choice, 
But will the heart, the free proud heart, 
Be guided by their voice? 


Will the ring dove leave her own nest, love 
And with a strange bird rest? 
Will thy heart forsake its own place, love 
Within this treinbling breast? 
No love! thy heart may seek i in vain 
Another resting place; 
Like Noah’s dove ’twill turn again 
To its long lov’d embrace. 
LYDIA JANE. 


HYMN. 


Original. 


When God is near, 
No harm we fear, 
For danger dare not come 
Where they abide, 
Who e’er confide, 
In Christ their happy home. 


Holy to live, 
And humbly give 
Fach rising thought to heaven— 
Be still cur care, 
Nor may we dare, 
To doubt the promise given. 


Children of dust, 
We put our trust, 
When life’s rough ocean rages— 
In Him who died, 
The Crucified, 


Eternal Rock of Ages. EB. c. 
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It is with no ordinary degree of pleasant feeling, that we present our readers 
to day with a literary novelty, such, we believe, as has never before 
been issued in this country—a paper entirely original, AND EVERY PIECE 
THE COMPOSITION OF A LADY. The number is embellished with a plate 
and page of music, and we propose to follow it with other improvements 
as fast as our resources will justify it. An increase is still required in 
our subscription list to sustain our effort to establish permanentty a litera- 
ry periodical in Baltimore—prospects are encouraging however, and we 
hope to accomplish our object, with credit to ourselves and satisfaction 
to our patrons: 

We have on file for publication ‘*7%e Mother’s Lament,” a beautiful poem 
by N. C. Brooks, a. M.—‘‘Marble for the Monument, No. 31.—Our 
Literature,” by A. A. L.—*Song of the Angels in Paradise,” by James 
AIKEN, esq.—‘‘.4ll is Vanity and Vezxation of Spirit,” by FLoarpo.— 





“Truth is Stranger than Fiction,” by B. H. R.—*The Seventeen Pro- 
vince,” by J. M. J.—“ The Dental Art,” No. 4, by Dr. C. A. Harris. 

We have a great number of papers under consideration, not a few of which 
we shall be compelled to decline—with good feeling however, and our 
thanks to the authors for the testimony of their good will. 

Several Magazines have been received and will meet attention in our 
next. 

The reader, is respectfully referred to our remarks, and notices of the 
“Monument,” printed on the cover accompanying this sheet. 


“THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND IS MAN," 


Original. 


Never did the English bard utter a more true and popular 
| sentiment than that quoted above. It is a sentiment as valua- 
ble as true, and bears directly upon the happiness of man, 
Though it may have been original with Pope, it is neverthe- 
| less a sentiment of an earlier age, a scintilation from a more 
| brilliant mind; for more than two thousand years before, 
|| Thales had given utterence to that celebrated precept—“know 
i | thyself, ”’ a precept to which was accorded the heart-felt hom- 
_age of enlightened millions and which was so highly prized 
| that it was supposed to be of divine origin. 
1 Of all the studies which engage the attention of mankind, 
that of self is the most important; and if the question were 
| proposed to ine to what human misery mainly attributable I 
| should have no hesitancy in replying—self-ignorance. 
| Self-knowledge implies an acquaintance with ourselves, and 
without it how can we reasonably expect to glorify God and 
| to be actued by pure motives and correct principles, especially 
| when we know that such is the depavity of our nature that 
| we are more liable to be influenced by considerations of self- 
f interest than by those of duty and charity? Without it how 
can the Christian expect to act in all things in perfect con- 
|ormity to the precepts of his Divine Master? Will he not 
on the contrary deviate frequently from the path of rectitude 
_and thus being upon his soul darkness and sorrow? A dark. 
ness that may be felt and a sorrow that will consume his 
spirit! 

Oh why do not my fellow travellers to the “dark unknown” 
pause and reflect!—Why do they not reflect upon the value of 
self-knowledge? Surely all that is necessary to induce a pro- 
cess of close self-examination is the consideration of its im- 
portance, for who can reflect upon his illustrious origin and 

the glorious destination which awaits him beyond the tomb 
|and not feel in his heart a desire to secure that preparation 
without which he is lost? Who can contemplate those sub- 
lime employments in which he may if qualified, be delight- 
fully engaged throughout eternity and not exclaim with the 
| royal bard, “search me, O God, and know my thoughts, try 
| me, and know my heart and see if there be any wicked way 
| in me: and lead me the way everlasting.” 

| ‘There is not much hope, however; that the great of man- 
| kind will attempt the acquisition of this species of knowledge 
so long as the complaint of the Most High against the Jews 
| is applicable to them. “My people do not consider,” was the 
| solemn accusation of Jehovah; and when we remember that 
| 

| 

| 











| consideration is indispensable to human happiness, it will ap- 
|| pear in its true character—as a sin of the first magnitude. 
|, But why will not men reflect? Is it because they have no 

intellectual powers? or is it because they have not time? Surely 
| the thoughtlessness of men results from neither of these causes; 
|| for, 2s to the first, has not the Infinite Mind said, “Come, now, 
|and let us reason together: though your sins be as scarlet, 
| they shall be white as spow; though they be red like crimson, 
| they shall be as wool?” And how reason with God if desti- 
‘tute of mental faculties? How hold audience with Deity? As 
|| to time, what transitory objects of this life cai compete with 
those of a life tocome? What earthly consideration can com- 
| pensate the forfeiture of celestial bliss? Oh, how sadly blind 
is poor, deluded man! The willing victim of criminal igno- 
| rance, he is rushing with resistless rapidity into the vortex of 
|ruin, and must, if not arrested by the strong arm of Omnipo- 
tence, plunge into the pit of everlasting agony and wo—and 
this for the want of self-examination! 

















—_— TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. To a far different cause must be referred the powerful aver- 


sion of the human mind to look in upon itself with honesty 
and rigor. It springs from a consciousness of moral impurity. 
It is the legitimate offspring of a deep conviction that an en- 
tire rectification of the whole man is essential to happiness 
and heaven. How evident is this from the fact that the sin- 
cere follower of Jesus values nothing more highly than an in- 
timate acquaintance with his own heart, and even prays for 
light to discover and grace to eradicate the hostile affections 
of that heart? Not that I believe the human soul to be natu- 
rally inimical to moral excellence. On the contrary, I believe 
that the admiration of virtue is sincere and universal; but it 
is irreconcilably opposed to those sacrifices which are indis- 
pensable to the attainment and practice of moral excellence- 
Were it possible to advance in the pathway of virtue, and at 
the same time pursue inordinately after the pleasures of this 
life, there are not many who would not make rapid progress 
towards moral perfection. But it is not possible, and therefore 
men prefer to exclude from their thoughts the subject of eter- 
nity—to remain in utter ignorance of themselves knowing 
that if they are not laying up treasures in heaven they are treas- 
uring up wrath against the tremendous day of God. The 
heart, then, is not opposed to religion itself, hut to the con- 
ditions on which it is to be obtained. 

Once join in bonds of indissoluble fellowship religion and 
the love of the world, and soon will the rejected cross of Cal- 
vary triumph over the frequented tomb of Mahomet, and the 
song of “hosanna to the Son of David” supercede the “Allah-il 
Allah” of the oriental world. Soon will the service of Jesus 
be crowded with devoted followers, and every heart become a 
temple for the residence of God. But the Almighty has said, 
“If ye love the world the love of the Father is not in you,” and 
therefore is it that men are found regardless of their immortal 
interests, preferring the flecting shadows of this short life to 
the substantial rewards of celestial glory. That these thoughts 
may benefit the reader is the sincere wish of 


Carlisle, Pa. EMILY. 
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THE DYING POETESS. 


BY LUCY SEYMOUR. 


Original. 


My early home, farewell! 
The summons has gone forth and I must die, 
Death is around me, and his icy spell, 
Works cold and silently. 


My spirit soon will leave 
This changing world, and seek its home on high, 
Where Hope and Fancy can no more deceive, 
Nor love and friendship die. 


The visionary dreams, 
Are pass’d, which cast their shadows o’er my brow; 
The eye is clear’d that gaz’d through rainbow gleam, 
To look on all things now. 


A loftier faith the veil 

Has rent, that made illusion once so dear, 

And though on earth no hope I form’d should fail, 
I would not linger here; 


Much, much of joy has been, 

Commingled in my cup, and I have trod, 

W ith lightsome step through many a joyous scene, 
Tracing the hand of God. 


The flowers and streams, 

The singing birds, the stars, the sunny skies, 

The lights and shadows, and the moon’s pale beams, 
The wind’s wild melodies. 


All these to me have prov’d, 
Rich source of pleasure, wiling many an hour; 
Oh! deep by me have nature’s tones been lov’d, 
Fraught with extatic power. 


And now 1} go, but yet, 
No lingering eye on earthly scenes is cast, 
No anxious wish, no murmuring fond regret, 
No sigh for pleasures past. 


The gathering mists of death; 

Awake no terror, nor the lonely tomb, 

Born upward on the wings of prayer and faith, 
[ shall not feel its gloom. 


I shall have gain’d the shore, 
Of which this world is but a type, and bear 
The feverish thirst, the blighted hope no more,— 
All will be rapture there— 


Yet would I leave my name, 
In cloudless brightness, ere I hence depart; 
Not trae’d in history, not inscribed by fame, 
But in one faithful heart. 
Rustic Glen. 


LADIES. 
Ladies, like variegated tulips, show, 
*Tis to their changes half their charms we owe; 
Fine by defect, and delicately weak, 
Their happy spots their nice admirer take.—Pope. 
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TIS A’ THE FAUT O’ WILY WOMAN. 
















POETRY BY GILES McQUIGGIN. 


MUSIO BY A LADY OF OAMBRIDGE, MD. 


FOR THE 


BALTIMORE MONUMENT. 
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I wad nae wail, I wad nae wit: Tho’ times lang gane hae fail’d to teach us. An’ the warl’ is scarce _a_ bit The 








2 °Tis nae as ane may think sae strange, 4 In troth, I think had man a’ been 
That sin has been sae lang consumin’ ; The first to pluck the fruit and eat it, 
For evil’s only warse for change Lang afore this time his sin 
When it is caused by wily woman, Wad to the end a’ been completed, 
The gude she does a’ melts awa’, But woman’s heart is like a spring 
Like dew afore the lights 0’ mornin’, That’s always up the bottom turnin’, 
But brazen faced her badness a’ A wicked wily pryin’ thing, 

Sits like the owl—the daylight scornin’. e Forever some new mischief learnin’. 


3 I’m glad the man was nae the first 5 Now had the de’el a coaxed the man 
To eat the fruit to his condemin’, ‘ An? left the woman to her flowers, 
Ah, she it was, an’ she the warst, The curse had slipt away an’ gane, 
Has ever ‘aince that hour been sinnin’; Nor wad it reach’t these times 0’ ours, 
I’m glad because it is nae gude But now it clinks fore’er an’ aye, 
To hae sae mony sins a flamin’, ’Tis like the tongue o’ wily woman, 
For a’ that worries flesh and bluid It canna’ cease or pass awa’ 


Against ane’s sex wad then be blamin’. But up or down, ’tis always comin’. 





